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form and colour between the two great horns or headlands of
the noble bay.    On one side the dark solid flagstone cliffs
of Holburn Head rise boldly out of the sea, cut into square
masses by deep narrow clefts, into which the surge is ever
rolling, pierced too with sea-caves and fronted by square
gaunt buttress-like columns of the same dark stone, edged
here and there with bright lichen, and sharply trenched
with lines of inky shadow.    On the opposite side the rocks
assume a warm rich tone of colour, which seems at first
more suggestive of a sunny Italian landscape than of the
bleak sombre north.    Barred with lines of red and yellow,
and varied blending tints of green and brown, the rocks rise
in shattered ruinous cliffs high above the breakers, which in
calm weather play about their base, and in storms cover
them with sheets of foam.    The geologist who fixes well in
his mind these two types of cliffs, and by visiting them and
realizing on the spot the character of the rocks on which the
contrast depends, carries with him the key to some of the
most interesting geology farther north.

It was after having seen the rocks of each type that
Murchison and his companion turned towards Orkney.
Passing under the grand precipices of Hoy, they recognised
the reappearance of the rocks of the east side of Thurso bay,
and turning round the end of that island they found them-
selves, in approaching Stromness, among the same flagstones
as at Holburn Head. It was from these flagstones that Hugh
Miller had obtained the^m^ he so graphically described
and on whose anatomy he hung his disquisition against the
Vestiges of Creation. Prom quaint Norse-like Stromness the
road leads by the Lake of Stennis, which had likewise fur-
mshed Miller with some apt analogies, past the ghost-liker.ctically
